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are therefore morphogonically different forms, no- is <VEj'0-r=01d-Bactr. cahyti. 
— 29 h. Emend (iv&eeai. — 33 d. A reference to the conjectural readings daija 
and Tpairfyo/iev might have been inserted with profit ; otherwise the student 
would fail to understand the similarity in formation of dado and dajirp)^. The 
conjectural readings were adduced 34 d. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 



Etudes Critiques sur Properce et ses elegies. Par Frederic Plessis. Paris : 
Librairie Hachette, 1884. 

There is a sense in which M. Plessis' £tudes Critiques sur Properce may fairly 
claim to be one of the most important contributions to the subject yet pub- 
lished. For the first time students of Propertius are presented with data 
for forming a true estimate of the age of the Neapolitanus, the debatable point 
round which all recent criticism has turned. M. Plessis has examined the 
famous codex with his own eyes at Wolfenbiittel, and has photographed 
six pages of it; which photographed specimens are given at the end of 
his volume, and may be said to settle the question of date finally. The 
authority of the first of French palaeographists, M. Leopold Delisle, as well 
as M. Chatelain, has pronounced the MS to belong to the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century ; and I am able to confirm their 
judgment by that of our own great expert, Mr. E. M. Thompson, who unhesi- 
tatingly assigns it to the end of the twelfth century. It will be remembered 
that Messrs. Lucian Mttller and Bahrens agreed in considering the MS to be 
much later, the former ascribing it to the fourteenth, or preferably the fifteenth 
century ; the latter not only believing it to be written after 1430, but finding 
in it traces of unmistakable interpolation. It is satisfactory to be reassured 
by the incontestable evidence of fact, and to find the conclusions of Lachmann 
and Keil completely verified by the independent judgment of the first modern 
authorities in palaeography. All the conclusions which have been drawn from 
the supposed late date of the Neapolitanus must henceforward be considered 
to be disproved : if the MS is interpolated, such interpolation must be shown 
to rest on other than palaeographical arguments ; if it is not, as I, with A. 
Palmer, Leo and most others, believe, the supporters of its sincerity may hence- 
forward start with one of the most important of all vouchers, its comparative 
antiquity. By comparative I mean as compared with the other Propertian 
codices ; for none of these can claim a date nearly as early. 

M. Plessis, then, deserves our particular gratitude for this signal service, and 
if his Etudes possessed no other claim to distinction but this, they must on 
this ground only be allowed to rank far above the numerous Quaestiones Pro- 
pertianae which year after year pour from the presses of Germany. I can truly 
say that I know few accounts of the MSS of particular authors more inter- 
esting for style or matter than the chapter which M. Plessis devotes to the 
MSS of Propertius ; more than anything which I have yet seen, it is calculated 
to make even listless readers aware of the growing importance of the res 
diplomatica ; if indeed this were not sufficiently evident alike from the obvious 
uneasiness of those who know nothing about it, and the growing suspicion 
(even in Cambridge) that philology may, after all, develop in a non-syntactic 
direction ! 
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But M. Plessis, a pupil of M. Eugene Benoist, writes primarily for French- 
men, and has, as he candidly confesses in his preface, to rouse an interest 
which at present is dormant, if not extinct. Therefore it is that his Etudes are 
many-sided and discuss most of the points in which the poems of Propertius 
touch popular or literary sympathy. It must seem extraordinary that the 
countrymen of Passerat, in my judgment the best of all the commentators on Pro- 
pertius, should, since his time (circ. 1600), have made no solid contribution to 
the elucidation of his poems. The reason perhaps lies in the very excellence 
and fullness of Passerat's life-labor : for indeed his commentary is nil paruum 
aut humili modo ; it belongs to a great era of Latin erudition, the era of 
Casaubon, Lipsius, Delrio ; and ranges over the whole field of Latin Philology 
as then known. How small and insignificant by the side of this grand folio 
the comparatively slight month-work of the much-lauded Scaliger! A few 
acute remarks, varied with much doubtful interpretation — such is Scaliger's 
contribution to the study of Propertius. A minute, detailed examination of 
line by line and word by word — each step illustrated by citations drawn from 
the stores of a quite unbounded reading — the whole guided and marshalled 
by a discerning and truly poetical judgment — such is the work of Passerat. And 
yet for one who connects the name of Passerat with Propertius there are per- 
haps fifty who associate him with the name of Scaliger. But justice, however 
tardy, comes at last ; and the spirit of philological inquiry which Lachmann 
and Ritschl inaugurated will not be content to repeat the unexamined verdicts 
which come down to us as part of the tradition of the eighteenth century, 
but will read and judge for itself. M. Plessis himself, in the chapter which 
he gives to the editions of Propertius, whether from French modesty, or 
possibly feeling himself overpowered by the gigantic scale of Passerat's com- 
mentary, accords to it a praise which I imagine to be far below its merits. 
" L'edition de Passerat est une des plus considerables— une des meilleures." I 
may be permitted, perhaps, as an English admirer of the poet, to express my 
conviction, founded on a considerable study of Passerat's work, that no subse- 
quent commentary, with the exception perhaps of Hertzberg's, is so indispen- 
sable for a thorough knowledge of Propertius' meaning. Unhappily it is now 
very rare. The fame of the poet (for Passerat was " un charmant poete," 
Plessis, p. 61, note) has perhaps obscured the consideration of the commen- 
tator. 

The chapter on the editions is followed by one on the division of the elegies 
into four or five books. M. Plessis, after an examination of the arguments 
urged by the supporters of either view, Lachmann, Fr. Jacob, Keil, Paley, 
Haupt, on the one side, Paldamus, Bahrens, Palmer, Postgate, on the other, 
decides in favor of the MS division into four books. Lachmann's argument, 
that from II 13. 17, 18: 

Sat mea, sat magna est si tres sint pompa libelli, 
Quos ego Persephonae maxima dona feram, 

what our MSS give as one book should be divided into two, is, perhaps rightly, 
set aside as forcing into the poet's words a meaning which they need not bear. 
It is enough, if we suppose that when II 13 was written, Propertius had the 
intention of completing the series of his Cynthia-poems by a third book : 
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whether any part of that third book was written at the time or not. This is 
virtually the opinion of Beroaldo as well as of Passerat, and, more recently, of 
Faltin and Postgate. Plessis, while inclining to this view, mentions with 
approval another, first maintained by Nobbe, and lately by Voigt, that Ubelli in 
the above-quoted passage may mean, not collective books of elegies, but single 
elegies. We might then imagine the poet, in his desire to deprecate pomp or 
grandeur, expressing himself thus : " I am contented with carrying to Perse- 
phone the smallest of death-offerings, two or three of my elegies, and that is 
all." Plessis goes on to show that the MS division into four books conforms 
with Nonius' citation of III 21. 14 as from the third book of elegies; whereas 
Lachmann's division of B. II into two books, one of ten, the other of twenty- 
four elegies, introduces an inequality which we have no reason to suppose 
existed in the original arrangement. Finally, Birt's hypothesis that the Mono- 
biblos (our B. I) ought not to be included in the numeration, and that the 
remaining books should be reckoned as four — II rz first and second, III — 
third, IV = fourth — is dismissed as imaginary. 

Next comes the question of interpolations. Nine passages, all from the 
second book, are passed in review, and the objections of Heimreich, Gruppe, and 
others considered. If the arguments against the genuineness of most of these 
are to be accepted as the strongest that German criticism has elaborated, I must 
pronounce the cause to be weak indeed. Almost all of them allow of easy 
refutation. But here M. Plessis admits that his work is imperfect. For 
instance, nothing is said about two vv. of the Paetus-elegy which in a more 
than ordinary degree bear an external look of interpolation : 

Hoc iuuene amisso classem non soluit Atrides. 
Pro qua mactata est Iphigenia mora. 

And it is too clear that Prof. A. Palmer's excellent articles in Hermathena have 
missed the generally penetrating search of our reviewer — an oversight which 
is the more astonishing as one of the greatest merits of these £tudes is the 
care with which almost every one who has written on Propertius finds mention 
in their pages. 

Very comic is the view stated on p. 137, as Heimreich's, that the difficult 
verses, II 24. 1-8 — 

Tu loqueris cum sis iam noto fabula libro, 

Et tua sit toto Cynthia lecta foro ? 
Cui non his uerbis aspergat tempora sudor? 

Aut pudor ingenuusf aut reticendus amor. 
Quod si tam facilis spiraret Cynthia nobis, 

Non ego nequitiae dicerer esse caput, 
Nee sic per totam infamis traducerer Urbem, 

Vrerer et quamuis nomine uerba darem. 

are the composition of a monk. "Je ne sais pas si e'est un moine ou tout autre 
qu'il faut rendre responsable,"remarks M. Plessis.with justifiable amusement; and 
assuredly , culpable as this much vilipended race may have been, one of their least 
demonstrable sins is this of inventing verses whose only fault is that they are all 
but unintelligible. Only fault, I say advisedly, for metrically they are quite Pro- 
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pertian ; the substitution of ingenuost loxingenuus ( Munro, quoted in Cranstoun's 
translation) is enough to make v. 4 rhythmical, and the connection with v. 3 is 
sufficiently clear. It seems nearly incredible in an age which professes, like our 
own, to study, and really does study the documents and style of the Middle Ages, 
to imagine any classical critic seriously ascribing to a monk these eight verses. 
Very different are their real forgeries, such, for instance, as the imitation of the 
Heroides published some years ago in the Rheinisches Museum by Riese ; which 
no one could for an instant believe to be anything but what it is, a composition, 
perhaps by a monk, but in any case mediaeval. Quite different, too, is the case 
of single lines or distichs which bear traces of scriptural allusion, e. g. the 
well-known Per tenues ossa sunt numerata cutes, though even here the chances 
are strongly against a monkish hypothesis. For my own part, I have never 
persuaded myself that Lucian Milller was serious in ascribing such an origin . 
to the Propertian 

Quare, dum lucet, fructum ne desere uitae, 

where dum lucet is supposed to be a monkish reminiscence of S. John IX 4, 
just as in Hor. C. Ill 18. iipardus of some MSS is believed by Bentley to be a 
reminiscence of Isaiah XI 6. 

On the tautologous distich, II 23. 23, 24 : 

Libertas quoniam nulli iam restat amanti, 
Nullus liber erit siquis amare uolet, 

Plessis mentions with approval a view of Fischer's, that our present v. 24 has 
replaced a lost original. " Ici la probability est tellement forte, qu'elle equivaut 
presque a une preuve "; and he goes on to explain how the substituted verscgot 
on. " Un lecteur quelconque, s'amusant a retourner la pensee contenue dans 
1'hexametre, aura fait ce vers et 1'aura mis en marge ; un copiste 1'aura pris 
pour une variante et le preferant au pentametre veritable, 1'aura maladroite- 
ment substitue a celui-ci." No notice is here taken of what I think may be 
another possibility, viz. that Propertius was consciously imitating the par- 
allelism of Jewish poetry. 
I cannot agree with Plessis' view that Veneres in II 20. 7 — 

Aetas prima canat Veneres, extrema tumultus, 

is supported by Cat. Ill 1. In the line of Propertius it means 'joys of love," 
in Catullus it is personal. Nor can I accept his version of II 26. 9, 10— 

Quae turn ego Neptuno, quae turn cum Castore fratri, 
Quaeque tibi excepi, iam dea Leucothoe ! 

" que je n'ai-je point alors promts a Neptune, promis a Castor comme a son 
frere,' or the accompanying note suggesting that excepi contains the idea of a 
stipulation. The notion is, I think, of making vows in succession, one after 
another, to Neptune, the Castors, and Leucothoe. 

The chapters on the name and country of Propertius, and on the chronology 
of the poems, are well written, and discuss the points they treat in a systematic 
way, yet so as not to fatigue the reader. Then follows a study on elegy and 
its Greek and Alexandrian representatives, concluding with an estimate of 
Propertius as an elegiac poet. Lastly, the text of three elegies, I 2, III 12, 
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IV 1 1 , with a full critical apparatus of MS variants and conjectures by successive 
editors, is given. M. Plessis has himself proposed some new emendations : 
the most noteworthy of these is in IV 11. 21, which Plessis reads — 

Assideant fratres iuxta Minoa, sed astet 
Eumeriidum intento turba seuera foro. 

Robinson Ellis. 



Maxime Collignon: A Manual of Greek Archaeology. Translated by John 
Henry Wright. Cassell and Co., London, Paris, New York, and Mel- 
bourne, 1886. 

The title of this book, which awakens confused memories of Otfried Mueller 
and Bernhard Stark, might injure its circulation, were it not that it appears as 
one of a series of handbooks adapted to the uses of intelligent students of the 
formative arts. The potent imprimatur of South Kensington itself is the 
nearest English equivalent, we suppose, for that of the French Department of 
Fine Arts, under which the original series was brought out. Wherever what 
the author can predicate of his own country is true in Anglo-Saxondom — that 
acquaintance with the monumental side of Antiquity is demanded as the 
indispensable complement of classical studies — the Manual ought to have a 
public of literary students as well. The writer has regretted the unavailability 
of the French text for class-use with English-reading pupils, and was about 
to undertake a translation, when he found himself forestalled by Professor 
Wright. German scholars expressed surprise to him that a French work 
should be preferred. Actually, there is no German work of the same scope 
extant. The nearest approach is Baumeister's Denkmaeler des Altertums, 
a reference-book in dictionary form, now in course of completion. 

M. Collignon, a former member of the French School at Athens, was called 
from Bordeaux to a chair of archaeology at the Sorbonne not long ago. His 
disposition of the subject-matter is a simplification of Mueller's systematic 
arrangement. His books treat in order of the Origin of Greek Art, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Terra-cotta Figurines, Painted Vases, Numismatics and 
Glyptics, Bronzes and Jewels. Naturally, these divisions are far from equal 
in number of pages. Sculpture gets about as many as the other arts together. 
Chapters and paragraphs take account of the obvious periods, or of local 
schools, or subordinate technical categories, with much freedom. Indeed, to 
follow out the author's own comparison, he has reproduced in his printed pages 
the arrangement of a museum, the administration of which must dispose its 
collected treasures to best advantage in halls of varying size, form, and illu- 
mination. May our good genius preserve us, whether in museums or text- 
books, from systems and selections final and invariable ! M. Collignon's 
illustrations hit our mark. The number — one hundred and forty-two — is 
sufficient to leave the general impression that is the compiler's aim; most of 
the plates are as large as may be, arrd, if they do not represent the highest 
style of graphic art, are fair mechanical reproductions from good pen-and-ink 
drawings. They grow on the eye with familiarity. The ordinary trade-cuts 
do not. Finally, a large proportion of the subjects are novel to the general 
reader, without any artificial discrimination against the famous pieces. He 



